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Interfaith Conference On Science, Philosophy and Religion 


A group of scientists, philosophers, theologians and 
educators met September 9-11 at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York to consider the rela- 
tion between the disciplines they represent and, in particu- 
lar, their respective contributions to the achievement of 
a democratic way of life. It was an unusual gathering, 
especially noteworthy for the scholarly quality of many of 
the papers which were presented and the free and frank 
discussion which took place. The Conference was “inter” 
in two senses, representing various intellectual disciplines 
and also representing three major faith groups, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant. Delegates were present from 
about 150 institutions. 

President Louis Finkelstein of the Seminary, who was 
the organizing genius of the Conference, affirmed at the 
outset the belief that all the members of the Conference 
held fast to “the principle of the dignity, worth and moral 
responsibility of the individual, as a child and creature of 
God.” He believed that this basic conviction inevitably 
affected each scholar’s interpretation of the findings of 
his own study but he pointed out three reasons why it is 
difficult for the individual scholar to transmit his own 
interpretation to others. The first is preoccupation with 
his own field. The second is “lack of appropriate stimulus 
toward synthesizing thought.” And the third is the stu- 
pendousness of the task because of the encyclopedic pro- 
portions of human knowledge. 

At the conclusion of the Conference sessions a state- 
ment was promulgated concerning its accomplishments 
and future plans, which was in part as follows: 

“The extent to which the Conference succeeded in meet- 
ing its aims must be judged in relation to the magnitude 
of the problems confronting it. It is notable that men of 
different faiths, and even persons professing no faith, 
came together without compromising their respective faiths 
or inner convictions. 

“Among the problems to be solved was that relating to 
the differences among different types of philosophers, the 
separation between the sciences, and the possibility of a 
meeting ground among scientists, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians. Before any progress could be made in this direc- 
tion, the extent of the difference between these disciplines 
had to be explored. Not only did the Conference succeed 
in clarifying the issues between the intellectual groups, 
but it has removed some of the grounds for misunder- 
standing among them. 

“As the discussion at the Conference proceeded, it 
became obvious that the various groups of philosophers, 


as well as the scientists of different fields, were being 
drawn more closely together. The scientists who presented 
papers were able to issue a common statement of their 
views. The philosophers narrowed the area of disagree- 
ment among themselves. Thomists recognized the position 
of logical positivism as applicable to the field of science, 
though they denied its applicability to other fields. Logical 
positivists seemed to recognize the right of Thomists and 
other philosophers to carry on their speculations and 
arrive at conclusions, but denied that the term ‘knowledge’ 
could be applied to such speculations. 


“These tasks were preliminary to meeting the main 
problem before the Conference—namely, first, the devel- 
opment of a consensus (covering the whole field of science, 
philosophy and religion) ; and second, the application of 
the principle of ‘corporate thinking’ (which has proved so 
useful both in applied and pure science) to the problems 
of philosophy. This would imply a recognition of the 
autonomy of each discipline, as well as of the interde- 
pendence of them all. 


“These objectives will require many years for their 
attainment. The departmentalization of human knowledge 
has been proceeding for more than a century; its integra- 
tion, with the most valiant efforts, will take more than 
a meeting for three days. Nevertheless, the Conference 
has already shown that group thinking may meet certain 
situations. Its value will become clearer when the pro- 
ceedings are published in full. The Conference was unani- 
mous in its conviction that modern civilization can only 
be preserved by a recognition of the supreme worth a.id 
moral responsibility of the individual human person. It 
is on this common theme that it is intended to orchestrate 
the future meetings of the Conference.” 


A second conference is to be held in 1941 for which 
joint papers will be prepared by groups of members 
representing the several disciplines. At a third conference, 
in 1942, attention is to be given to “drawing the different 
disciplines closer together and preparing the ground for 
more adequate mutual discussion and an ultimate con- 
sensus.” 


Portions of certain of the addresses, (not all are available 
at this writing) which will be of particular interest to 
readers of this SERVICE are summarized below.* 


1The Editor, in his capacity as Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, read a paper on the 
relation of religion to education, the argument of which is fa- 
miliar to readers of INFORMATION SERVICE. 
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Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociologist: 

Our culture is at one and the same time “a culture of 
man’s glorification and of man’s degradation.” It glorifies 
man’s cultural achievements but “degrades the human 
being and all his cultural and social values.” Man is 
thought of as a “mere inorganic or organic complex” 
instead of as a child of God. Instead of seeking truth as 
an absolute value he uses “truth” to justify his own 
impulses. Even contemporary art is largely a “museum 
of human pathology.” We have stripped man of his 
“divine charisma.” (Professor Sorokin recapitulated his 
theory of the ideational-sensate culture cycle developed 
in his Social and Cultural Dynamics.) 


Van Wyck Brooks, Author and Literary Critic:? 


An outstanding characteristic of the present literary 
period is that “writers have ceased to be voices of the 
people. In the Victorian age, as in all previous ages, 
writers were voices of the people. Tennyson was a voice 
of the people in England, Victor Hugo was a voice of the 
people in France, and we in America had Emerson, 
Walt Whitman and others. What was true of the poets 
was true of the novelists also. Scott, Manzoni, Tolstoy, 
Dickens, were all voices of the people. These writers 
were all great literary artists as well as popular voices, 
and it was in this double character that they differed from 
the writers of our time; for, while it is true that we still 
have writers who are in a sense popular voices, they are 
not great literary artists, while our great literary artists 
are not popular voices.” The literary mind today is sick. 
It has “lost its roots in the soil of mankind.” Our writers 
are off-center. This leads to the question, “What center 
are they off? In other words, what is centrality?—the 
trait we miss in our writers and the trait we feel they 
should possess. Do the people possess it, and is this the 
reason why we feel that writers should be voices of the 
people? I should say that the people did possess it when 
the writers expressed the people; and that the fact that 
the people have ceased to possess it is a reason why the 
writers no longer express them. And what was this cen- 
trality which the people possessed if it was not certain 
postulates that were held in common, postulates regarding 
the aim and the meaning of life. In short, what the people 
possessed was just that core of unity between the various 
approaches to the problem of life for which our Confer- 
ence is seeking. They agreed on certain religious postu- 
lates and certain philosophical postulates that afforded 
their values to science and to literature also.” 


William F. Albright, Anthropologist: 


Religion, though not a science, can be studied scientifi- 
cally. Religious data can be studied accurately and 
systematically. The Judaeo-Christian tradition is unique 
in its historical orientation and in reflecting religious life 
in the ancient Near East, the cradle of modern civilization. 
Of the ancient streams of religion which flowed there 
only Judaism, Christianity and Islam, survive. The Bible 
has resisted efforts to discredit it historically. “Archaeo- 
logical discoveries have brilliantly demonstrated the sub- 
stantial historicity of biblical tradition.” The teachings of 
Christianity have so permeated the culture of the West 
that we tend to forget their source. 


2Mr. Brooks contributed two papers, a longer one which he 
did not read and a brief paper from which the quotations here 
given are taken. 


Albert Einstein, Mathematician and Physicist: 


Instead of asking what religion is it is better to ask 
“what characterizes the aspirations of a person who gives 
me the impression of being religious.” A _ religiously 
enlightened person is one who has done all he can to 
liberate himself from the “fetters of his selfish desires 
and is preoccupied with thoughts, feelings, and aspirations 
to which he clings because of their super-personal value.” 
He has “no doubt of the significance and loftiness of 
those super-personal objects and goals which neither re- 
quire nor are capable of rational foundation.” Science 
ascertains what the facts are but not what they should be. 
Religion deals only with “evaluations of human thought 
and action.” (Mr, Einstein would assimilate the concept 
of God to his concept of the super-personal. This seems 


to be the reason for his advocacy of abandonment of the © 


concept of a personal God, which he thinks anthropo- 
morphic. ) 


Philipp Frank, Physicist: 


It is a mistake to connect totalitarian developments with 
a positivist scientific attitude toward life. Totalitarian 
conceptions can be maintained only by disregarding scien- 
tific facts. This is notably true of the Aryan myth. Totali- 
tarian propaganda has made least headway among students 
of the exact sciences—mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
etc. It made much headway among students concerned 
with the practical application of the sciences, that is, the 
technicians. Students of engineering have been particu- 
larly susceptible. This indicates that it is not the 
achievements of science which are meaningful for demo- 
cratic education but, rather, the democratic spirit which 
the totalitarian principle negates. Preoccupation with 
science is therefore particularly suited to the spread of 
humanitarian democracy. Quoting Whitehead with refer- 
ence to the period of the Middle Ages and the period of 
modern science: “The earlier period was the age of faith, 
based upon reason. In the later period they let sleeping 
dogs lie; it was the age of reason, based upon faith. . . .” 
The task of religion, which in no sense runs counter to 
science, is “to do what science is unable to do, that is, 
set up certain goals for both private and social human life 
and influence the disposition of human beings in favor of 
these goals.” 


Mortimer J. Adler, Philosopher: 


“A culture dies of diseases which are themselves cultural. 
It may be born sick, as modern culture was, or it may 
decay through insufficient vitality to overcome the dis- 
ruptive forces present in every culture; but, in any case, 
cultural disorder is a cause and not an effect of the 
political and economic disturbances which beset the world 
today.” The trouble with philosophy, science and theology 
is mainly with the professors. The cultural disorder is a 
disorder in their minds. Most of them are positivists 
(that is, admitting to the category of knowledge only what 
is discerned by the senses). The true relationship of 
these disciplines is not recognized. There is a true hier- 
archy : philosophy is above science and theology is above 
philosophy. “Democracy has much more to fear from the 
mentality of its teachers than from the nihilism of Hitler.” 
Religious faith is a “supernatural act of the human in- 
tellect, and is thus a Divine gift.” 


Jacques Maritain, Thomist Philosopher: 


Science, in the modern sense of the term, is not a 
philosophy. It tends “to de-ontologize completely its 
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notional lexicon.” The observation of any material object 
involves two kinds of knowledge, sense knowledge and 
intellectual knowledge. “We are in the presence of a 
kind of sensible flux, stabilized by an idea, by a concept.” 
The error of the positivists, and particularly the Viennese 
school, is to apply universally to human knowledge what 
is valid only in a particular sphere. Faith is real and 
genuine knowledge. (This was a focal point of contro- 
versy at the Conference.) This is not to substitute, 
however, faith for science. “Of course, there is no angel- 
istic, intellectual intuition, in the sense of Plato and Des- 
cartes—I mean an intuition which does not need the 
mediation of the senses; of course there is nothing in the 
intellect which does not originally derive from sensible 
experience.” “Thus, when we say that philosophy is of 
a higher order than the sciences of phenomena, we do 
not mean, thereby, that philosophy can enter into the 
realm of these sciences and willfully decree what is true 
and what is false ; it is not fitted for that. ... What we do 
mean is that philosophy occupies a higher place in the 
edifice of knowledge because its object of purpose, which 
is concerned with primary causes, reveals to it realities 
that are more profound and more essential.” 


Douglas C. Macintosh, Theologian: 


Four kinds of intuition are to be distinguished. Ra- 
tional intuition is the immediate apprehension of what is 
self-evident—necessary truths. Appreciative intuition is 
the immediate apprehension of values that are intrinsic— 
comfort, happiness, absence of pain, etc. Perceptual or 
empirical intuition is the apprehension of what is imme- 
diately present within the field of experience. It includes 
simple sense data but also perception of relations. Imaginal 
intuition is the partial certitude which comes from 
apprehending a thing, person or quality without its ex- 
perienced presence. All intuition is fallible but imaginal 
intuition is most fallible; yet it is highly useful in leading 
to truth. There is a sort of dialectic relationship between 
appreciative and perceptual intuition on the one hand and 
imaginal and rational intuition on the other. “Faced with 
the complex problem of a harmony of our knowledge and 
our necessary faith, imaginal intuition discovers new 
possible syntheses of seeming irreconcilables. These sug- 
gested ‘higher syntheses’ are certainly not to be taken 
as valid in opposition to the just claims of the logic of 
non-contradiction, nor are they to be regarded as in- 
fallibly true, even when logically permissible and giving 
promise of the reconciliation of seemingly conflicting 
values and facts.” 


Edwin E. Aubrey, Theologian: 


Whenever interest in democracy is divorced from 
regard for personality, which is a fundamental tenet of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition, it is likely to become 
sentimental. Such detachment from religious assumptions 
has been increasing ever since the seventeenth century, 
when social philosophy emerged from moral theology and 
then attempted “to establish a theory of government with- 
out recourse to moral or religious bases.” Modern em- 
pirical thought is inseparable from the philosophy of nom- 
inalism. The individual thing is primary. However, 
science is in its nature abstract and submerges the indi- 
vidual object in a class. These two procedures, inductive 
and deductive, are related to individualism and collectivism, 
respectively. Democracy is not a product of modern 
Protestant Christianity but Protestant tradition has con- 
tributed much to it. Both in the Protestant and the Catho- 
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lic tradition there is an implicit threat to democracy ; in the 
former case because of an individualistic tendency toward 
anarchism and in the latter because of authoritarian em- 
phasis. 


Hoxie N. Fairchild, Professor of English: 


“The Puritan mind, like the romantic mind, wavered 
between a sense of human corruption and a sense of the 
perfectibility of man, between the impulse to withdraw 
from the wicked world and the impulse toward vigorous 
competition in the active life. The historical source of 
the romantic blend of gloom and gladness must be sought 
in the religious thought of the seventeenth century.” 
In the nineteenth century a Catholic revival has occurred, 
a reaction against the “spiritual, moral and_ political 
vagaries of romanticism.” There is also “a pseudo-Catholic 
revival in which romanticized Protestantism, partly to 
escape from an environment which grows increasingly 
hostile to its illusions and partly to satisfy its craving for 
new sources of emotional stimulation, tries to achieve 
the Catholic thrill without the Catholic discipline.” 

Since democracy in America has drawn heavily upon 
the Protestant-romantic tradition such questions as these 
arise: “Is this heritage a blessing, a curse, or a mixture 
of both? Under what circumstances do the feeling of 
self-sufficiency and the impulse toward self-expansion 
produce democracy, and under what circumstances do 
they produce Fascism?” 


Harry A. Overstreet, Philosopher: 


“A number of decades ago, the Frenchman, Guyau, 
wrote a book called the Non-religion of the Future. I 
remember reading the book and being much impressed. 

“In the years since then I have grown more hospitable 
to the word ‘religion’—although I still use it cautiously. 
I have learned to do this because of the instant antagon- 
isms the word arouses among certain types of intelligent 
people. The word has for them an evil connotation. It 
means superstition, clerical arrogance, creedal intolerance, 
a fatalism that accepts social ills as the will of God... . 
It means preparing for heavenly bliss, while the weak are 
exploited by the strong.” Over against this there is the 
religion that is “something growing out of the soil -of 
man’s life.” Man exists within “a frame of reference 
that is more than human’”—governed by a reality that 
transcends himself. And in the universe there is some- 
thing that “supports the behaviors we have learned to 
care most about.” This will be called an ethical rather 
than a religious principle but it is “ethics thrilled by the 
sense that what is good is more than transiently human ; 
in some dim but very real sense it belongs to the structure 
and life of the universe.” 


Harold D. Lasswell, Psychiatrist: 


Science fortifies man in his search for perfection. “There 
can be no soaring scientific achievement whose author 
does not reaffirm the dignity of the human race.” But we 
have no adequate science of democracy. Such a science 
would concern itself with “determining how the displace- 
ment and replacement of men in the total operations of 
society can be conducted with a minimum of violence to 
democratic regard for human dignity.” It would “try to 
lay bare the causes of failure in character formation, dis- 
closing the destructive processes that endanger the growth 
of democratic character through the eras of infancy and 
childhood, juvenility and adolescence, early and late 
maturity.” It must be noted that the despotisms seem to 
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have “stolen a march on the democracies to some extent; 
they have provided a place for nearly everyone in a 
national service program called the building of socialism 
or of the Third Reich.” Science suffers from the popular 
misconception that it reduces everything to motion or 
matter ; also from the idea that to “explain” a thing is to 
discredit it. This is totally false to the nature and purpose 
of science. 


H. N. Spalding, English Author: 


A sense of social responsibility is growing among 
scientists. The ideal was expressed by Helmholz: “The 
highest motive influencing my work is the thought of the 
civilized world as a constantly developing and living 
whole, whose life, in comparison with that of the indi- 
vidual, appears as eternal. In the service of this eternal 
humanity my contribution to knowledge, small as it is, 
appears in the light of a holy service; the worker himself 
feels bound by affection to the whole human race, and 
his work is thereby sanctified.” Of prime importance. is 
a truer history of mankind. The economic interpretation 
of history should give way to a moral or cultural interpre- 
tation of history. In place of an exclusive empiricism 
which has given rise to the current secularism there should 
be a philosophy of reason and experience. “The great 
Renaissances, both in East and West, have usually been 
due to the inspiration and invigoration given by philosophy 
and religion: e.g., the Buddhist Renaissances in China and 
Japan, the Graeco-Hebrew and Graeco-Islamic Renais- 
sances, the Renaissance that sprang from the baptism of 
Aristotle into Christ by mediaeval Catholicism, and so on. 
Education at such times has naturally culminated in 
moral and religious studies.” 


Harry J. Carman, Historian: 


As long as democracy concerned itself with religious 
freedom, political equality and the like it scored many 
triumphs. However, the solution of major social and 
economic problems did not follow. Witness the poverty 
of the masses and the concentration of power. Democracy 
must be strengthened at its economic base if totalitarian- 
ism is to be resisted. Our spiritual and intellectual prob- 
lem is three-fold: to create an understanding of what 
the democratic way of life means, to examine history for 
a record of democratic achievement, and to discover what 
must be done for the preservation of democratic ideals 
and practices. 


Stewart G. Cole, Educator: 


The essence of democratic behavior lies not so much in 
the form of human association as in the quality of human 
relationships. The democratic quality is marked by per- 
sonal freedom, a respect for equivalent freedom on the 
part of others, the pursuit of group objectives bringing 
maximum personal satisfaction to all engaged in it, a 
definition of group objective that does not interfere with 
or thwart the rights of proximate groups, and cooperation 
by the members of groups in attaining both individual 
ends and group purpose. There is no adequate democratic 
frame of reference without attention to spiritual realities. 
Educational literature reveals that many educators have 
a concept of the spiritual which is limited to “the value 
aspects of secular idealism.” 


Rudolf Allers, Psychologist: 


To provide a supreme synthesis of knowledge is not an 
impossible task. “A summa is not an encyclopedia. A 


summa is a synthesis of principles, a system presenting 
these principles in their interrelations and pointing out 
the architectonic lines by which the edifice of knowledge, 
incomplete though it always will be, may be recognized in 
its true nature and in its importance for human life.” A 
better understanding among scholars requires that the 
specialist be convinced that there are other fields beside 
his own needing methods and categories of thought that 
are different than those he is accustomed to. 


Donald W. Riddle, Theologian: 


Humanism has influenced the study of the New Testa- 
ment as it passed from a purely dogmatic to a “grammat- 
ico-historical” phase. ‘In the earlier periods the dogmatic 
interest persisted in a phase in which philosophy was of 
great importance, e.g., as rationalism affected the organi- 
zations of doctrine. From the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly from the middle of the century, the impact of the 
sciences was of greater importance. Still more recently 
the so-called social sciences have been effective, so that at 
present critical New Testament study includes the aim and 
purpose of using the New Testament documents as sources 
for the study of the rise and growth of Christianity as one 
aspect of the study of the history of religion.” In Ameri- 
can Colonial history radical views in the Southern and 
Central colonies attained a greater influence than the 
orthodox thought of the North. Deism was a considerable 
force in early American thought. Later Pietism became a 
stronger influence as manifested in the evangelical ex- 
pansion. Thus Christianity is one of the most important 
phases of the growth of Western civilization. 


Paul Weiss, Philosopher: 


In order to attain stability, a balance of controlling and 
being controlled, every being goes through a fourfold 
process: submission, assertion, adjustment and decision. 
“Submission is an act of self-determination though its 
terminus lies without; insistence is an act of external de- 
termination though its drive comes from within.” The 
impetus behind all movement and change is an act of 
adjusting submission and assertion. It is possible to over- 
emphasize either elemerit. “The idealist vainly attempts to 
realize a glorious future without regard to the conditions 
through which he must move; the conservative is so im- 
mersed in the present that the ends he should seek else- 
where are predicated as being now realized here in fact.” 
Decision closes the series. It involves taking account of 
the adjustment made and accepting it as a basis for a new 
series of acts. Decision creates a specific unity in experi- 
ence. The concept of God as an inclusive spiritual prin- 
ciple is not satisfied by an ordinary affirmation of his 
existence. “To exist, as we know it, is to exclude. If 
God exists in the same sense as natural things do, He 
must be finite, a kind of glorified angel, interacting with 
the rest of the world according to the laws of nature.” 
The search for God is a search for what man needs in 
order to remain himself. “God is the eternal memory to 
which all natural things refer for a constant reference 
appropriate to their identities.” 


“Building Rural Communities” 


A national rural forum, with the above as the general 
topic, will be held on the campus of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., November 6-9, 1940, under the auspices 
of the American Country Life Association, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Copies of the program are 
available on application to the Association. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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